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NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

In the " Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographie," 1896, Dr. Franz 
Boas prints a few " Songs of the Kwakiutl Indians." These are full of 
interest ; so far as the words are concerned, the love-songs do not essen- 
tially differ in character from those of civilized nations. We find love 
compared to fire, to a sickness ; the prospect of separation causes a feeling 
likened to numbness ; the girl acknowledges her lover as her master, 
although she pretends to be ignorant of the servitude ; the absent lover 
wishes to rise through the air, or fly with the clouds, to join the object of 
his affections. The prayers to the sun apparently express a hope of his 
advent as the Saviour, who will right all wrongs, and make life happy. 
(It does not appear whether this song is or is not connected with a sacred 
festival, and whether it has a legendary explanation.) The tunes have been 
recorded independently by Prof. J. C. Fillmore and Dr. Boas, the former 
working from phonographic cylinders, the latter from ear ; but these nota- 
tions closely agree. In one case it is observed that the phonograph has 
dropped a weak syllable. 

An example of the growth of societies dealing with local history is fur- 
nished by the " Elgin Historical and Scientific Institute " (Ontario), which 
issues as its first publication a volume of " Historical Sketches." In giv- 
ing an account of " The Country of the Neutrals," Mr. J. H. Coyne brings 
together notices concerning this people found in the early French writers. 

In the " Archivio delle tradizioni popolari," M. Faulisi brings together 
the folk-lore of the Latin poet Horace, arranging this under headings, such 
as myth and legend, birth, magic, etc. 

In the " Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie," 1895, Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes gives a " Provisional List of Annual Ceremonies at Walpi " (a 
Tusayan pueblo). In this interesting article he brings together the results 
of previous investigations, and sketches a calendar. The rites from De- 
cember to May have not yet been recorded, and these are in many respects 
the most interesting, it being at this time that the Katcinas, or subordinate 
deities who follow the Sun, are supposed to be present among the people, 
and are represented in the ceremonies by masked performers. Of the 
winter solstitial ceremony, however, Dr. Fewkes is able to give a brief 
account. The festival represents the victory of the Sun over the assailing 
demons, and his return to bless the people ; and this is presented in a 
screen-drama. The serpent figures in the rite ; but the exact relation of 
this mythical creature to the orb will not be understood until the legend 
and songs shall be obtained. One of the first problems which struck the 
observer was the regular recurrence of the feasts, a regularity not explained 
by the supposiiion of conjecture. Examination led to the discovery that 
this uniformity was the result of astronomical observations, dependent on 
the solstitial positions of the sun, and on his place as measured on a fixed 
scale made by objects seen on the horizon. At the same time there seems 
to be a lunar relation, at least Dr. Fewkes thinks that there may be as many 
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great feasts as there are moons. The titles of the feasts, and the ceremo- 
nial elements of which the ritual is composed, are tabularly indicated ; 
hence it appears that the worship depends upon certain recurrent acts 
which are variously combined ; thus the making of prayer-sticks, drawing 
of sand-pictures, etc., are common to most celebrations. The writer justly 
remarks upon the immeasurable importance of haste in these studies, as 
the opportunity for completing the record of this marvellous cult is swiftly 
passing away. 

The vice-presidential address of Alice C. Fletcher, delivered before Sec- 
tion H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
August, 1896, is concerned with " The emblematic use of the tree in the 
Dakotan group." The ceremonies especially treated of are the Omaha 
rites of the sacred War Tent and the He-di-wa-chi. Miss Fletcher deals 
with both rituals as slow historical developments connected with tribal 
history and tribal life. The War Tent ceremonials exhibit an extraordi- 
nary blending of a gentile and non-gentile worship. The tent, contain- 
ing the Sacred Pole, is believed to be a sort of temple of the Thunder 
deities, winged beings, who are conceived as connected with eagle, swallow 
(as herald of the storm), and other birds ; these again are totems of certain 
tribes, thus conceived as standing in kinship connection with the Thunder, 
to whom belong the care of the sacred tent ; in this tent are the holy proper- 
ties, which constitute a substitute for the images of a more advanced cult, 
including a genuine idol in the form of a bird-shaped bundle made of hide, 
and holding the skins of thunderbirds such as those already named ; the 
pole is of cedar, that wood being consecrated to the Thunders, who carry 
clubs of that wood. While, however, the charge of the tent is thus an 
inherited privilege of holy clans, in some measure related, the right of 
wearing certain regalia, though conferred in the tent, is a distinction not 
gentile, but conferred in virtue of the visions which are regarded as selec- 
tion on the part of the divine Thunders, and as a reward for prowess in 
battle. In the consecration the warrior who is a candidate is approved by 
the circumstance that his stick adheres to the sacred bundle, such clinging 
being regarded as the act of the birds whose relics are included in the 
bundle. The other rite mentioned is considered as primarily an agricultu- 
ral ceremony connected with the Dakotan Sun-dance (so called). 

In " Notes on the Ethnology of Tibet," contained in the Report for 1893 
of the United States National Museum, Mr. W. W. Rockhill gives a com- 
pendium of views expressed in the literature of the subject, supplemented 
by his personal observations. Respecting the maligned character of the 
population, he bears testimony that the Tibetan is kind-hearted, affection- 
ate, and law-abiding, and that many of the most objectionable features in 
his character only appear in his intercourse with foreigners, with whom he 
has hardly any relations, and whom he mistrusts, in view of the hostility 
shown by the official class. Mr. Rockhill does not give any examination 
of religious beliefs, remarking that there is still much to learn on this 
head, but alludes to the remarkable customs of birth, marriage, and death. 
Polyandry, so far as his information goes, is confined to brothers, the eldest 
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brother choosing the wife, and is maintained in consequence of poverty 
and a desire to keep family property undivided. He does not think that 
divorce exists, except in a district where monogamy is recognized. He 
observes that marriage by capture still survives in portions of western 
Tibet, where the bridegroom and friends, when they go to bring the bride 
from her father's home, are met by a party of the bride's friends and rela- 
tions, who stop the path ; hereupon a sham fight of a very rough descrip- 
tion ensues, in which the bridegroom and his friends, before they are 
allowed to pass, are well drubbed with thick switches. In other parts of 
the country preliminaries of marriage are similar to those of China. Quot- 
ing from the account of Sarat Chandra Das, he remarks that although the 
ceremonies vary in different parts of Tibet, they are analgous, the be- 
trothal essential features being the betrothal and long feast which consti- 
tutes the marriage ceremonies. 

A paper by Charles P. G. Scott (of Radnor, Pa.), contained in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, on " The Devil 
and his Imps," constitutes an able contribution to the etymology of titles 
of the Devil. In the view of the writer the chief factors in the formation 
of such designations have been the common English proper names, cor- 
rupted according to general phonetic rules. Thus from Richard we have 
Dick, Dicken, Dickens (perhaps Dicken's son) ; from Robert, Dob, Dobby, 
Hob (Our Rob), perhaps Lob (Old Rob), Robin Goodfellow (by euphe- 
mism) ; from John, Jack with the Lantern ; from Nicolas, Nick (from 
Nicol), Old Nick (not then connected with the Anglo-Saxon water-spirit) ; 
from Christopher, Kit with the Candlestick ; from William, Will of the 
Wisp ; from Roger, Roger's Blast, the title of a whirlwind, etc. One hun- 
dred and thirty-three titles are given, including forty-one with the epithet 
Old. The general principle is that when every spot had its demon all 
common names of men and women were applied to the latter. This doc- 
trine is set forth with great ability and learning, the writer insisting that 
such commonplace explanation is conformable to the general laws of evo- 
lution. 

In the proceedings of the Royal Prussian " Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten," Karl Weinhold, under the title of " Zur Geschichte des heidnischen 
Rhus," has treated the subject of the nakedness, according to modern folk- 
lore, frequently required in superstitious customs and magical usages. This 
requirement he illustrates comparatively, citing a vast mass of connected 
practices from the ancient world as well as the modern. As the root prin- 
ciple, he establishes the necessity on the part of the suppliant of separating 
himself from the unclean life of every day, in order to place himself in 
communion with divinity; this necessity being naively expressed by the 
phrase removal of garments and sins. In later times what had been sacred 
usage passed into a mere survival, and other explanations were offered of 
what had now become unseemly; although according to original ideas 
there was nothing improper in the act of going unclad. The practice or 
its deformed reminiscence he traces out in many fields of action : proces- 
sions of supplication, attempts to obtain knowledge of the future or of 
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concealed treasures, the (mythical) witches' carnivals, which are disguised 
recollections of ancient orgiastic rites, ceremonies of mourning, of rain- 
making, of agriculture, the conjurations of lovers, of enemies, remedial 
usages, etc. Here is offered a new explanation of the effect upon super- 
natural beings of human nakedness, as in the story of Urvaci ; the writer 
connects the displeasure of the Apsaras with a belief still found in German 
folk-lore, that spirits may be exorcised by the sight of a part of the naked 
human body ; this is related to a certain unseemly gesture (and, it may 
here be added, a certain English popular expression). Weinhold remarks 
that the true significance of the German usages could not be exhibited 
independently of the ethnological parallels. 

Dr. Cenek Zibrt is the well-known author of precious works containing a 
record of Bohemian folk-life in its various departments. Leaving to a 
future occasion the review of these volumes, already promised, we must 
content ourselves here with noticing the contribution to description of 
peasant art made by him in an account of the Bohemian peasant's house, 
in a separate impression extracted from the General Report of the Exposi- 
tion (Landes-jubilaums-austellung) held in Prague, during the year 189 1, 
but of which the official report has been published in the present year. 
The pamphlet, entitled " Das bohmische Bauernhaus," describes and ex- 
cellently illustrates the building devoted to the reproduction of such a 
house, the interior chambers, with figurines and furniture, the tables, 
glasses, chests, and minor articles, such as butter-moulds, apparatus for 
obtaining fire, wooden locks, and official ornaments. An article on Bohe- 
mian embroidery is added by Renata Tyrsova, and gives a most agreeable 
idea of the spirit, beauty, and free fancy of the aprons, headdresses, belts, 
neckbands, etc. It is pleasant to know that this exhibition was visited and 
admired especially by hundreds of thousands of pilgrims from all parts of 
Bohemia, who, themselves belonging to the ranks of the people, carried 
away an awakened admiration and interest for their national productions. 
If folk-art is dying out, and is temporarily replaced by a formal and preten- 
tious art of culture, often far less noble and truthful, it is something to know 
that it will find a place in collections where, like the artistic productions of 
antiquity, it will be able to teach its lessons, and exert a salutary influence 
for all time to come. 
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